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ABSTRACT 



Establishing school -based drug prevention programs was the 
aim of the Drug- Free Schools and Communities Act of 1986 (DFSCA) . A summary 
of the findings of a longitudinal study of DFSCA is presented in this report. 
Revitalized in 1995 as the Safe and Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act 
(SDFSCA) , the Act's scope was extended to include prevention of violence. 
Programs in 19 school districts were studied over four years by repeatedly 
surveying a cohort of students, beginning when the students were in grades 
five and six. The study's primary purpose was to assess whether drug 
prevention programs make a difference for youth; and, if so, what strategies 
were most successful. Findings reported under "Student Behaviors, Beliefs, 
and Attitudes about Drugs," include comparison of the two groups' responses 
over time, profiles of users and non-users, and "What Students Say About 
Drugs." Under "Home School, and Community Risk Indicators" are topics on 
school environment and violence; under "Drug Prevention Programs and Their 
Effects on Student Outcomes" are findings on program consistency and 
effectiveness, student participation, and "Outcomes of Prevention Programs." 
A summary of study findings, conclusions, data analyses, a discussion of 
implications, a bibliography, and a "Glossary of Analysis Variables" are 
provided. (EMK) 
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Preface 



Introduction 

This report summarizes the findings of a longitudinal study of the Drug-Free Schools and 
Communities Act (DFSCA) State and Local Programs. Through this program, states and 
Governors’ offices distribute funds to districts, schools, and eligible community organizations to 
implement drug prevention programs. Since July 1995, this Act has been known as the Safe and 
Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act (SDFSCA); it now provides funds for violence 
prevention activities as well as drug prevention. The Research Triangle Institute (RTI) 
conducted this study under contract to the U.S. Department of Education (ED). 

The current study examined drug prevention programs in 1 9 school districts over a 
period of four years and surveyed a longitudinal cohort of students starting in grades five and 
six. The study’s primary purpose was to assess if prevention programs make a difference for 
youth and, if so, what strategies were most successful. 

National Trends in Drug Use 

As extensive research over the past 20 years has indicated, the use of cigarettes, alcohol, 
and other drugs has been, and remains, a major public health problem for adolescents in this 
country. In 1986, the Monitoring the Future Survey 1 of high school seniors indicated that more 
than 90 percent of high school seniors had consumed alcoholic beverages and over 65 percent of 
them were current users (i.e., had consumed alcoholic beverages during the last 30 days). 
Further, two-thirds of all seniors had smoked cigarettes and 30 percent were current smokers. 

Although drug use declined over the next five years, the trend reversed itself in 1991 
among eighth-grade students, and in 1 992 among tenth and twelfth graders, according to data 
provided through the annual Monitoring the Future surveys. Findings from the 1995 survey 
indicated that the proportion of eighth-graders taking any illicit drug in the 12 months prior to 
the survey had nearly doubled since 1992 (from 1 1 percent to 21 percent) and had increased 



'Bachman, J.G., Johnston, L.D., and O’Malley, P.M. Monitoring the Future: Questionnaire Responses from the 
Nation ’s High School Seniors. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, 1987. 
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from 27 percent to 39 percent among seniors. Of particular concern was the sharp rise in 
marijuana use during this time period. Among eighth-graders, annual prevalence increased from 
6 percent in 1991 to 16 percent in 1995. Among 12th-graders this figure increased from 22 
percent in 1992 to 35 percent in 1995. Use of other illicit drugs such as LSD, hallucinogens 
other than LSD, amphetamines, stimulants, and inhalants, was also on the rise during that time 
period. The years between 1992 and 1995, when drug use was increasing among youth, 
coincided with the time period during which this study took place. 

The results of the 1996 National Household Survey on Drug Abuse (NHSDA) 2 offered 
some hope that trends for increasing drug use among young people may be changing. The 
survey found that illicit drug use among teens ages 12 to 17 declined for the first time since 
1992. Marijuana use, in particular, dropped slightly from the 1995 levels, indicating a possible 
shift in the use of this substance. Use of alcohol and smokeless tobacco also showed a slight 
decline from 1995 to 1996. On the other hand, the survey also found that more teenagers are 
trying heroin for the first time and that use of other substances such as cocaine and hallucinogens 
has remained unchanged or is increasing. 

The Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act 

In response to the increased awareness of alcohol and other drug use among youth. 
Congress enacted the DFSCA in 1986 to establish, operate, and improve drug and alcohol abuse 
education and prevention programs in communities throughout the nation. The Executive Branch 
and the Congress designed the DFSCA to encourage and support broadly based cooperation 
among schools, communities, parents, and governmental agencies to bring the nation 
significantly closer to the goal of a drug-free generation and a drug-free society. Since then. 
Congress reaffirmed its belief in the critical role of the nation’s schools in achieving this goal 
through several amendments to the law in 1988, 1989, and 1990. 

As safety in our schools became a more and more pressing concern — as reflected in the 
national education goals for the year 2000, which include a goal for safe, drug-free, and 
disciplined schools — Congress reauthorized the DFSCA as the Safe and Drug-Free Schools and 
Communities Act of 1 994, Title IV of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. It is now 
referred to as SDFSCA. 
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Preface 

The U.S. Department of Education administers the SDFSCA and annually distributes 
funding to the states based primarily on the number of school-aged youth. States receive 
SDFSCA State Grant funds through two avenues: (1) state educational agencies (SEAs) receive 
80 percent of the total state allotment to support school-based programs, and (2) Governors’ 
offices, or agencies designated by the Governors, receive 20 percent for the support of school- or 
community-based prevention programs for youth. SEAs are required to target 30 percent of 
their State Grant funds to high-need districts. 

Longitudinal Study of Drug Prevention Programs 

This longitudinal study was part of an overall assessment of the DFSCA that included 
two other studies completed earlier by RTI: (1) an effort to identify and describe effective 
community-based prevention programs funded through the Governors’ DFSCA programs, and 
(2) a recurring biennial national survey of state-level administration of the DFSCA. 

The current study was designed to assess student behaviors and attitudes about alcohol 
and other drugs, characteristics of school-based prevention programs in the participating school 
districts, and the effectiveness of those programs. To accomplish the goals of the longitudinal 
study, project staff, aided by onsite data collectors hired by RTI, conducted annual visits to 19 
school programs, in spring 1992, 1993, 1994, and 1995. 

The study gathered information about the prevention programs through interviews with 
district and school staff, observations of program operations, and review of program materials. 

In addition, the study involved a longitudinal survey of approximately 10,000 students. The 
survey collected students’ self reports about drug use and other behaviors, as well as attitudes 
and perceptions towards drug use. We began the survey when students were in the fifth and 
sixth grades, then surveyed them annually for three more years, until they reached the eighth and 
ninth grades. 

In this volume we briefly describe the study and present our findings and conclusions. A 
companion Technical Report provides further details about the study methods and procedures, 
and an Executive Summary provides highlights of the study findings. 
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Chapter 1. Introduction and Summary 



The Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act 

Congress originally enacted the Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act as subtitle B of 

Title IV of the Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1986 (P.L. 99-570) with the intent of encouraging 
broadly based cooperation among schools, parents, community organizations, and governmental 
agencies toward the goal of a drug-free society. Since then, Congress has reaffirmed its belief in 
the critical role of the nation’s schools in achieving this goal through several amendments to the 
law, in 1988, 1989, 1990, and 1994. 

The 1988 amendments reenacted the DFSCA as Title V of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA) of 1965. More recently, it was reauthorized as ESEA Title IV, the Safe 
and Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act of 1994 (SDFSCA), with passage of the 
Improving America’s Schools Act. This recent authorization, which became effective in July 
1995, added violence prevention as a key element of programs supported under the legislation. 
(The acronyms DFSCA and SDFSCA appear throughout this report. We use DFSCA primarily 
when referring to specific studies that began prior to 1 994, including this study, and reports 
generated by those studies; we use SDFSCA when referring to the program in general, 
regardless of the time frame.) The U.S. Department of Education (ED) is responsible for 
administering the SDFSCA, which is the single largest drug and violence prevention activity 
sponsored by the federal government. 
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Under the DFSCA, which was in effect for the duration of this study’s data collection, 
approximately 70 percent of the funding appropriated to each state under Part B of the statute 
was allocated to the state educational agency (SEA) with the remaining 30 percent administered 
by the Governor or an agency designated by the Governor. Each SEA was required to allot at 
least 90 percent of the funds it received to school districts (local educational agencies, or LEAs) 
to improve alcohol and other drug use (AOD) prevention. Nearly all school districts in the 
country now operate a prevention program, either separately or as part of a consortium of school 
districts. Total funding has varied across years, but districts have typically received between 
five and ten dollars per student/per year under this act. Thus, while a small district, of say, 1,000 
students receives around $7,000 year, a very large district of, say, 100,000 students receives 
around $700,000. Districts use DFSCA funds to provide student assistance programs, student 
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instruction and training, student support groups and counseling, peer leadership activities, parent 
education, teacher and other staff training, and other activities. The Governors’ programs 
provide financial support to community-based organizations, schools, and other nonprofit 
entities for alcohol and other drug prevention activities. Governors’ award recipients include 
health and mental health centers, family Service agencies, and police departments, as well as 
public and private schools and other organizations. The local Governors’ programs also provide 
prevention and education services and typically include activities to increase community 
awareness of substance abuse issues and support groups for youth in the community. 

Background 

In 1991, Research Triangle Institute (RTI) completed an Implementation Study of DFSCA 
State and Local Programs to describe the early planning and implementation of DFSCA 
programs in the 50 states, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. The study focused on the 
time period from passage of the Act (1986) through the 1988-89 school year. The study was 
designed to support policy and program planning at the federal, state, and local levels by 
providing a comprehensive and nationally representative description of state, school district, and 
community practices in planning, administering, implementing, and evaluating DFSCA 
programs. This research was conducted under contract to ED. 

Findings from the implementation study demonstrated that, as early as the 1988-89 school 
year, all 50 states (and the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico) were actively participating in 
DFSCA at the state and local levels. In addition, over 85 percent of the states reported having 
established significant coordination between the SEA and the Governor’s Program for DFSCA 
within the state. 

By 1988, DFSCA funding was reaching the vast majority of school districts. An 
estimated 78 percent of LEAs reported that they received DFSCA funding, either directly or 
through a consortium of districts. Further, there were early indications that DFSCA funds were 
having a positive effect on LEA prevention programs. More than half of the districts receiving 
DFSCA funding reported that they had been able to expand or increase numerous aspects of 
their programs since the advent of DFSCA funding, including: the number of grade levels with 
substance abuse curricula, the emphasis on substance abuse prevention, the number of teachers 
and staff involved, and the number of students reached. Twenty-five percent of the districts had 
increased their curriculum development activities, and 48 percent increased their degree of 
involvement with community agencies. Districts also reported the percentage of their DFSCA 
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funding in 1988-89 that they had spent on specific types of activities. As might be expected in 
the early stages of program development and expansion, the largest categories of expenditures 
were for staff training, materials, and student instruction. 



RTI has continued the work of the implementation study through conducting biennial 
surveys of the nation’s SEAs and Governors’ Offices, under contract with ED. These biennial 
surveys solicit information about the scope of alcohol and other drug-use problems in the states, 
the number of individuals served, the type of services and activities provided, program 
administration and coordination, program evaluation, and other descriptive data. These surveys 
provide ED with a comprehensive report of program performance. 



Findings from the third biennial surveys, covering the performance period of 1991-93, 
indicated that nearly all school districts in the nation (97 percent) received funds through 
DFSCA during that period. Other findings illustrated the growth and extent of implementation 
of the program since the initial descriptive study: 

■ Approximately 40 million students received direct services from state and local 
DFSCA programs in 1992-93, including 92 percent of public school students 
and 60 percent of private school students. 

■ Student instruction, student assistance programs, teacher and staff training, and 
curriculum development/acquisition continued to form the foundation of local 
AOD prevention programs. 

■ With the rising concern over school violence, a substantial majority of the state 
and local educational agencies had, of their own initiative and through funding 
sources other than DFSCA, begun planning, needs assessment and public 
awareness activities related to violence prevention. 

■ The settings in which Governors’ award recipients provided services were 
almost equally divided between elementary and secondary schools (47 percent), 
and nonschool settings (46 percent). 

■ School-aged youth accounted for 54 percent of local Governors’ programs 
direct service recipients in 1992-93, and direct services to in-school youth were 
provided by 67 percent of all grant award recipients. 



In sum, the Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act has provided an impetus for drug 
use prevention initiatives in virtually every state and community in the nation. In its first six 
years of existence the DFSCA has enabled states and localities to mount efforts in pursuit of a 
drug-free society. Training, curriculum development, interagency collaboration, parent 
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involvement, and a host of other processes or activities upon which successful program 
implementation depends have increased in a substantial majority of states and communities. 

The picture that emerges from the accumulated data provided through the implementation 
study and the biennial surveys is of a program that has been implemented throughout the 
country. However, only scant information is available regarding the program’s impact. This 
lack of formal evaluation is due to several factors: 1) at an average of $6 to $10 in DFSCA funds 
per student, district programs are unable to add evaluation activities to their strained budgets; (2) 
state and local programs often lack the expertise to conduct formal evaluations; and (3) prior to 
the 1994 amendments, there was not a national mandate to collect data in a systematic and 
uniform way to permit aggregation at the state and national levels. While there is a perception 
among program officials in most states that DFSCA activities have produced results (for 
example, in 1991-93, roughly half of the SEAs and 44 percent of Governors’ program 
respondents reported a decrease in the incidence or prevalence of alcohol and other drug use 
since implementation of DFSCA in 1986), state-level program staff continued to rely primarily 
on informal observation and anecdotal evidence to assess the impact of their DFSCA programs. 

Currently, SDFSCA requires state and local SDFSCA programs to state goals and 
objectives and to identify and gather data regarding performance indicators. Further, state 
educational agencies are required to target 30 percent of their SDFSCA State Grant funds to 
high-need districts. The ongoing efforts of ED to develop a set of performance indicators for 
SDFSCA programs would appear to be the ideal vehicle for establishing uniform expectations 
for SDFSCA program performance, and for assisting states to implement the means to document 
program achievement. 

Overview of the Longitudinal Study of School-Based Prevention Programs 

Background 

In the fall of 1990, ED and RTI began a five-year study of school and community 
programs to prevent alcohol and other drug use among school-aged youth. The study was 
designed to follow the work of the Implementation Study and inform ED and other decision 
makers about the activities and effects of these programs. The overall study had three 
components that, together, aimed to contribute to a greater understanding of what works in 
prevention and for whom. The component studies were: 
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